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NEW ALL-IN-ONE 


| 
ALL-IN-ONE EASE OF WEARING 


Light! Compact! Batteries inside . . . no battery 
cords! Includes every famous Sonotone hearing 
advance! 


ALL-DAY-LONG EASE OF HEARING 


For everyone—long-lasting extra power when and 
where you need it!—AND UP TO % BATTERY 
SAVINGS. 


Another great Sonotone First! 


RE is a Sonotone that solves the greatest 

problem of all-in-one hearing aids! Now you 
can have all-in-one convenience of wearing, with 
batteries inside the case... PLUS adaptable power 
supply to fit your changing hearing needs... PLUS 
battery economy control never before offered! 
Up to now, many people have needed more power 
—all or part of the time—than all-in-one hearing 
aids could offer. This new two-way, Double Com- 
fort Sonotone makes that extra economical power 
available whenever desired. A NEW HIGH IN 
PRACTICALITY THAT DOES NOT SACRIFICE 
HEARING QUALITY TO MERE NOVELTY OF 
DESIGN! 


BOTH WAYS—EVERY SONOTONE ADVANCE! 


BI-FOCAL CONTROL! Suppresses 
er - + » 80 you relax and 
ear 


LARGER MICROPHONE with 
clearer, farther pickup! 


BETTER FITTINGS —Only Sono- 
tone has so many adjustments 
to fit-more-people well! 


MORE DEPENDABLE—Designed 
for hearing ani dependability 


—not just for novel size! 


SEPARATE ON-OFF SWITCH AND 


VOLUME CONTROL—No need to 
*‘dial’’ right volume each time 
you turn on your Sonotone! 


BATTERIES ENCLOSED IN PROTEC- 
TIVE CASE! 


BOTH AIR AND BONE CONDUC- 
TION RECEIVERS! 


WRITE NOW—TO THE LEADER IN BETTER HEARING! | 
Sonotone, Box 900, Elmsford, New York 
Dear Sirs: | 


| Please send me information on the New | 
*“*Magic Key”’ Sonotone. 
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Recently a_ scientific publication re- 
ported that a hearing aid “small enough 
to go in a lip stick tube” had been pro- 
duced experimentally. The statement 
naturally aroused great interest, and it 
is with much pleasure that the VoLTa 
Review presents an article describing 
the process. The writer, who cautions 
readers not to expect too much too soon, 
is a member of the staff of the National 
Bureau of Standards. 


Teaching Literature Can Be Fun, 
by Marjorie Drager Jones........ 


Miss Jones, who is on the faculty of the 
Utah School for the Deaf, describes the 
methods by which she arouses enthu- 
siasm for literature among the children 
in her classes. 


On Top of the World, by Michael 


This young Englishman is a frequent 
and welcome contributor to the VoLTA 
Review. He has been deaf only a few 
years, having suffered the complete loss 
of his hearing while in the service dur- 
ing the war. He is a scientist at the 
Museum of the University of Manches- 
ter, Manchester, England. 


Philanthropy in the Field of 


Durham University Honors Mrs. 


Educators of the deaf in many parts of 
the world will agree that Irene R. 
Ewing, O.B.E., D.C.L., richly deserves 
the honor recently conferred upon her 
by Durham University. American and 
Canadian readers will join with their 
English colleagues in acknowledging 
Mrs. Ewing’s fine contribution to her 
profession and in congratulations to her. 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box............ 


Lip reading in one language is a note- 
worthy accomplishment, but Molly tells 
of bi-lingual, even tri-lingual, lip readers 
she has met. And she adds letters from 
others interested in the same subject, 
and winds up with a breathless account 
of one of the most strenuous days of 
her life, a day of French conversation. 


The Parents Talk It Over............ 


The parents in Roundabout Five com- 
ment on a little of everything, from edu- 
cating the public on the problems of 
the deaf to nursery rhymes, remedial 
English, and the development of a little 
deaf girl in Mexico. 


Letters to the Editor.................... 


One writer tells of progress in the use 
of hearing; another is slow to anger, 
but very articulate once she gets started. 
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The Pilot Institute for the Deaf, Dallas, , 

Texas, is the subject of this article, the In the Books and Magasines peer tisy:. 
first in a new series on philanthropy in ‘ 

work for the deaf and the hard of hear- Our Miscellany 
ing. It is encouraging to know that 

more and more individuals and organ- Volts. compiled by 

izations are taking an active interest in : P 

thie field. John A. Ferrall........ 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby bequeath to the American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf, Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C., the sum of 
dollars to be used as the Board shall direct in promoting the teaching of speech 
and lip reading to deaf and hard of hearing children and adults, and/or in 
such other ways as may be deemed expedient in the prevention of hearing im- 


pairment and in offsetting its effects. 
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Printed Circuits for Hearing Aids 


By L. R. Cor.iss 


\ recent development, of interest to 


hearing aid designers and users, is 

the wiring of electronic circuits by 
means of a printing process. Originally 
the printing process was devised for use in 
the manufacture of proximity fuzes for 
bombs and shells, but it is suitable for 
many other kinds of portable equipment, of 
which hearing aids are an important ex- 
ample. The type of service for which the 
fuzes were designed requires that the elec- 
tronic unit be extremely small, light in 
weight, sensitive and mechanically rugged. 


These requirements cannot be satisfied 
with the ordinary type of wiring, where 
wire connections and small circuit compon- 
ents are supported only by the soldered 
joints. Solder is mechanically weak and 
tends to become brittle if it is subjected to 
much vibration. 

In the printing process the wiring is ap- 
plied to a thin insulating support by use 
of an ink or paint: which will reduce to 
pure silver upon baking. Since pure silver 
has the highest electrical conductivity of 
any metal, a very thin layer of silver suf- 


—By Courtesy of the National Bureau of Standards 


THIS PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THE PROCESS OF MAKING THE SILK-SCREEN STENCIL FROM 
WHICH THE CIRCUITS WILL BE PRINTED. THE CIRCUIT DIAGRAM HAS BEEN SKETCHED 
ON A GLASS PLATE. FROM THE PORTIONS OF THE SILK-SCRBEN NOT EXPOSED TO LIGHT, 
THE SEALING MATERIAL CAN BE WASHED AWAY. THE COATING WILL BE “SET” ON THE 
EXPOSED PORTIONS. THE INK CAN PENETRATE THE UNCOATED AREAS 
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fices to make good wiring connections be- 
tween electrical components. The proce- 
dure in manufacturing is to make up a 
sheet of insulating material, usually a 
ceramic material like steatite, although 
other insulating materials such as bakelite 
and lucite may be used. A drawing of the 
wiring diagram is made up on two pages 
so that “wiring” may be printed on both 
sides of the insulating sheet. Wherever it 
is desired to have connections pass be- 
tween the two sides of the sheet, small 
holes are drilled which are later filled by 
conducting eyelets. 

Most commonly, silk-screen stencils are 
made from the plan drawings, usually by a 
photographic process. Separate stencils 
are made for the resistors, which may also 
be applied as an ink or paint made from a 
ceramic mixture. The value of resistance 
is controlled by the length and composition 
of the resistor. The sheets of insulator are 
coated with their circuits by paint applied 
through the stencils, and then baked to set 
the paint. The resistors and wiring are ap- 
plied consetutively, and the baking serves 
to effect a good electrical connection be- 
tween them. For some types of service 
small coils can be printed on with the rest 
of the wiring. However, condensers and 
vacuum tubes must be soldered into place. 
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—By Courtesy of the National Bureau of Standards 


THE SIZE OF THIS TINY TWO-STAGE AMPLIFIER ILLUSTRATES DRAMATICALLY THE BASIS 
FOR HOPES OF VERY SMALL HEARING AIDS SOME TIME IN THE FUTURE 


Special condensers, shaped like small waf- 
ers, have been developed for use in printed 
circuits. 

The silk-screen process is not the only 
means for applying the wiring. Photogra- 
phic printing, electroplating, vacuum sput- 
tering, and vaporization of the wiring 
metal in a vacuum using stencils to control 
the coating have all been found to be feas- 
ible. A protective varnish, or an enamel 
coating similar to the over-glaze on china- 
ware may be applied to protect the wiring. 

The printed circuit may be repaired by 
connecting a conventional part to the cir- 
cuit and opening the wiring to the defec- 
tive part by scraping away the painted con- 
ductor. However, since ordinary compo- 
nents are much larger in size than their 
printed counterparts, only a limited num- 
ber of repairs are practicable. Printed cir- 
cuits have their greatest utility in applica- 
tions for which they may be built very 
cheaply, with a minimum of further pro- 
cessing. If they can be built in large quan- 
tities on a mass-production basis, it may 
be perfectly practical to discard the entire 
unit when a defect occurs, much as one 
throws away a burnt out light bulb. 

The printed circuits will perform fully 
as well as their much larger counterparts 

(Continued on page 444) 
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Teaching Literature Can Be Fun 


By MarJoriE DRAGER JONES 


EACHING literature to deaf children 
T= be a pleasure for the pupils as 

well as the teacher. The language 
and vocabulary handicap involved is a 
never ending challenge; however, that 
makes literature enjoyment even more im- 
portant to deaf children. We teachers are 
all prone to underestimate their handicap. 
We take for granted all too often their 
understanding of words and situations. We 
should not be fooled by their saying they 
understand when they don’t. How often 
have we pretended to understand some 
deaf person’s statement when we didn’t at 
all? 

In teaching literature we must be sure 
that the words and situations are under- 
stood. What a wealth of experience the 
deaf child can obtain from a_ properly 
taught classic! Do you ever tell your 
classes experiences from your life? If you 
have, and have thrilled to their interest, 
you know how thrilling the characters in 
a story can be to them. They are so hun- 
gry for experiences outside their little 
worlds—shut in by silence. 

In most schools we have two groups of 
pupils—the academic and the vocational. 
The academic groups usually contain the 
more advanced pupils whose language and 
vocabulary handicap is not so great. The 
vocational groups need literature even more 
than the academic groups because of their 
greater reading difficulties. This division 
of abilities makes it necessary to follow 
different teaching procedures. 

For the advanced groups it is easier to 
choose a story. Longfellow’s “Evangeline” 
is one of my favorites, and it nearly al- 
ways heads the pupils’ preference list. I 
start by telling the class that Evangeline is 
a beautiful and sad love story. What 
adolescent boy or girl isn’t interested in 
a love story? I tell them the story of the 
Acadians and their harsh treatment by the 
English. All this is fine speech reading 


material with the new words on the board. 
When the class understands the back- 
ground, the story is easier to understand. 
My procedure from there on is the old 
question and answer routine. I have all 
the class read an assigned portion of the 
story; then I cover that portion with ques- 
tions. I let the pupils use their books to 
find the answers. After all, 1 am teaching 
literature to add pleasure, not drudgery, to 
their lives. If they understand the ques- 
tion well enough to find the answer, I have 
accomplished my purpose. Often I use a 
question that requires thought as to the 
motives of the character involved. The 
pupil has to find that answer in his head. 
As the story unfolds we discuss the his- 
tory and geography concerned. The class 
draws maps and traces Evangeline’s wan- 
derings. Sometimes these maps take elabo- 
rate form, with drawings to illustrate her 
various stops. Every few days, I have one 
of the pupils tell the story covered to the 
rest of the class. We talk about the differ- 
ent characters and write descriptions of 
them. I try by every means at my disposal 
to make the pupils know the characters. 
When we have finished, the pupils write 
the story in their own words. What a 
thrill of satisfaction a teacher feels when 
even the slowest pupil tells the story cor- 
rectly! 
“Enoch Arden” was a wonderful story 
to teach during and right after the war. 
I introduced it by telling my class about 
the soldiers whose wives had re-married 
when their husbands were reported miss- 
ing. We read the articles in the news- 
papers and discussed the different cases. 
The class could hardly wait to begin read- 
ing the original “Enoch Arden Case.” I 
tried to write thoughtful questions that 
would bring out the difference in the char- 
acters of Philip, the child of wealth, and 
Enoch, the orphan. Deaf children are in- 
terested in Annie’s attempt to find guidance 
in the Bible and her misinterpretation of 
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the text she chose. I try to inject a little 
psychology in the effect of environment on 
behavior. When we have finished Enoch 
Arden, it usually ranks second on pref- 
erence lists. 

I might add that my question lists are 
not cut and dried. I make them new for 
every class because every class is different. 
Just as hearing boys and girls have become 
more sophisticated during the turbulent 
war years, so have the deaf. The teacher 
must be careful about the many words 
that are new to the class. Looking up 
long lists of words is tedious and often a 
useless task. Too often the synonyms given 
are as foreign to the child as the original 
word. A boring list of words every day can 
take away all the pleasure of the story. 
On the other hand, the story is hidden in 
the words. My idea is to extract the story 
with as much pleasure as possible. It 
isn’t an easy task. I try to pick out the 
key words and make certain that the pupils 
understand them. 

I cannot possibly list all the wonderful 
stories that my classes have enjoyed. They 
are always intrigued with “Silas Marner.” 
They remember Godfrey Cass whose mis- 
guided marriage to drunken Molly had 
such an effect on Silas. We find that a 
miser is not always a hateful person, that 
he may be excused because he had no one 
to love. “Treasure Island” never fails to 
thrill a class. It is especially effective 
when the study of the story is followed by 
a showing of the old movie with Wallace 
Beery as John Silver. 

One of the most endearing and charm- 
ing characteristics of the deaf is their 
sense of humor. Only people who have 
never learned to converse fluently with the 
deaf could say that they have none. Their 
gift of mimicry is delightful. I like to 
use that gift in teaching literature to the 
slower and vocational groups. These chil- 
dren who read poorly have a hearty dis- 
like for anything that looks childish. They 
look with suspicion on any book chosen 
from the juvenile book shelves. This makes 
it very hard to find reading material that 
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they can enjoy, written on their reading 
level. What teacher of literature has not 
longed for the classics written in such a 
way that deaf children could read and 
enjoy them? “Raindrop” is a fine collec- 
tion of old stories written in simple lan- 
guage, but the pupils who need it, have 
the idea that it is a “baby book.” I use 
it every year anyway. There are always a 
few pupils who find great pleasure in read- 
ing the stories. 

Some excellent plays have grown out of 
our literature classes. “The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow” is hard for deaf children 
to read, but once they find the story, they 
enjoy it. One of my classes, several years 
ago, was having a hard time with Irving’s 
long words. I let the class work in small 
groups on different parts of the story. They 
decided to act out the parts assigned. The 
boy chosen as Ichabod Crane was a tal- 
ented actor. We had a natural Brom Bones 
in the class. The short episodes grew into 
a three act play. We worked out costumes, 
make up, and lighting effects and presented 
it to the entire school. Those who saw it 
still remember the story. 

“A Christmas Carol” inspired one class 
to make a play. The pupils wrote the dia- 
logue and worked out the action. They 
criticized one another and added a little 
here and there until they were satisfied 
with the play. Scrooge’s, “Bah, humbug” 
became “Aw fooey”—a concession to mod- 
ern youth that I am sure Dickens would 
not disapprove. 

The story of “The Pied Piper of Hame- 
lin” provided the third and fourth grades 
with a play. They read it in story form 
and saw the possibility of a play. They 
thought it out themselves. The dialogue 
and action changed every time they re- 
hearsed. I laughed harder than anyone 
else at the finished product because it was 
better every time I saw it. 

Because we give our homemade plays 
in the chapel, all the children in the school 
benefit. Thus teaching literature accom- 
plishes its purpose: to enrich life with ex- 
periences from other lives. 
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On Top of the World 


By MIcHAEL Eacar 


winter in Britain shortly after Christ- 
mas, when our fuel stocks ran out. 
Gloomy time it was, indeed. But the time 
I] want to recall began three weeks before 
the cold spell hit us, when I was lucky 
enough to be spending a fortnight’s holli- 
day in Switzerland, a time which contrasts 
so violently with the later cold dreariness 
of February, when we worked in a museum 
without any heat whatever, that the mem- 
ory of it is all the more vivid and now 
stirs up within me something of the joys 
and physical well-being I knew then. And 
I have the knowledge, too, that all these 
good things will probably come again, and 
that magnificent and lovely as the Swiss 
mountains are, there are other ways also 
through which the joys may come. 
Looking back now on that holiday I see 
many pictures; the flat, rich country of 
Kent as we sped through it in the train, 
farms, orchards and oasthouses glistening 
in the sun; warmth within and steaming 
coffee, nothing of the holiday past and 
everything to come; and for me, every- 
thing new. (Yet I passed through this 
countryside nearly seven years ago, peer- 
ing out through the darkened glass of an 
ambulance, totally deaf after three months 
of meningitis and twenty years of hearing, 
returning home to a new kind of life.) I 
recall the smallness and cleanness of 
Dover, sea spray and the sandhills of 
Calais; French food and later Swiss food 
(words fail me completely in this matter of 
gastronomics!); the beautiful gestures of 
our French waiter expressive of utter re- 
signation; Swiss chalets, the ‘mountain 
railway’s light blue coach with frosted 
windows, trailing a truckful of skis behind 
and climbing up and up, twisting and turn- 
ing in and out of the rock, up through the 
cloud and into a dazzlingly white country 
with deep blue sky; sitting outside sun- 
bathing after skiing with a blanket of bil- 


| gore you heard something of the 


THE “FEELING ; DEFINITELY RATHER 
PLEASED WITH LIFE” 


lowing cloud stretching out hundreds of 
feet below; the shops in Montreux, espe- 
cially the patisseries (must the mind always 
return to foed?); the sheer magnificence 
of the hotels along the waterfront, and 
Geneva Lake towards the evening, ringed 
by jagged snowy peaks, with one above 
them all, catching the sun and glowing 
fiery red. 

And I think also of another delightful 
but very different kind of holiday I spent 
last summer, awheel, scantily clad and 
pedalling, often furiously, between youth 

(Continued on page 442) 
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NEW HOME OF THE PALLAS PILOT INSTITUTE FOR THE DEBAF 


THE BEAUTIFUL 
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Philanthropy in the Field of Deafness 


The First of a Series of Articles 


Dallas, Texas, came of age recent- 

ly through the concrete efforts of 
some very public spirited citizens there. On 
its fourth birthday, June 1947, Mr. and 
Mrs. T. Leonard Bradford, Jr., and their 
daughters, Tommie Bradford Reichman 
and Maidie Bradford Goddard, presented 
their twenty-room mansion and eight acres 
of ground to the Institute for a permanent 
home of its own. The Institute is dedicated 
to speech and lip reading for the pre-school 
deaf child. Because there is no other school 
quite like it serving these needs in the 
Southwest, its growth has been rapid. 

In recognizing the value of such educa- 
tion for the pre-school child and the need 
to make its growth and future development 
secure, the Bradford family has contributed 
again to many years of philanthropies for 
Dallas. Mr. Bradford is a life-long resident 
of Dallas, vice president and treasurer of 
the Southwestern Life Insurance Company. 

The gift of the $300,000 estate includes, 
besides the red brick mansion and eight 
acres of beautifully landscaped lawns, a 
fivecar garage with three rooms and a 
bath upstairs, and a small brick cottage. 

Its timely presentation furthers the work 
and plans of other Dallas citizens. The 
Dallas Pilot Club, a group of thirty-five 
business women, established the first Pilot 
Institute for the Deaf during the summer 
of 1943 with one instructor and a small 
class of children. At present its enrollment 
stands at nearly forty children, with a staff 
of four trained instructors, one assistant, 
teachers for art and rhythm, and two nurs- 
ery attendants. The approximate cost to 
maintain a child in school for one month 
is $40. Parents who are financially able 
pay a nominal tuition of $23 per month for 
a full day attendance, or $18 for half day 
attendance. Through its various activities 
and the efforts of individual members, the 


To Pilot Institute for the Deaf, in 


Pilot Club not only makes up the differ- 
ence but never turns a child away for the 
lack of funds. The principal considerations 
are rather the ability of the child to learn 
and its parents to cooperate. 

The Pilot Institute has also merited the 
personal and financial backing of the Ki- 
wanis Club of North Dallas-Park Cities. 
Making good its slogan, “We Build,” the 
Kiwanis Club recently raised $25,000 for 
the purpose of building a new school for 
the Institute. After the gift of the Brad- 
ford mansion, however, the money was 
placed in a trust fund for the maintenance 
of the buildings and grounds. Then the 
Kiwanians pledged themselves to continue 
a $2,500 to $4,000 yearly maintenance. 

The professional men of Dallas also ex- 
tend their support to the school. A medical 
staff, legal counsel, and the auditors all 
contribute their sponsorship in time and 
advice. Only teachers and nursery attend- 
ants receive salaries. 

A very important innovation in the 
school’s new quarters will be a clinic where 
doctors may send babies to be tested for 
deafness. This will be developed accord- 
ing to the professional suggestions for a 
testing clinic and research work made last 
year by Dr. and Mrs. A. W. G. Ewing from 
the Department of Education of the Deaf, 
Manchester University, England. At that 
time, Dr. and Mrs. Ewing were guests for 
a week of the Dallas Pilot Institute. Besides 
testing many of the children, they lectured 
on the pertinent phases of deafness and 
speech improvement. They devoted consid- 
erable time to consultation with parents of 
the children and with the teachers of the 
school. They repeatedly paid tribute to the 
thorough training the children had received. 

The oral method of instruction is used 
exclusively, with the constant practice of 


lip reading and speech. The child’s first 
(Continued on page 436) 
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Durham University Honors Mrs. Ewing 


Mrs. Alexander W. G. Ewing of 

Manchester University, when they 
visited this country in 1946, will be de- 
lighted to hear of a new honor that has 
come to Mrs. Ewing—this time from an 
English university other than the one with 
which she is associated, the University of 
Durham, which has conferred upon her 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Civil 
Law. The ceremony took place in the 
King’s Hall of King’s College, Newcastle, 
on July 2nd, where Mrs. Ewing was one of 
a group of seven honorary graduands in- 
cluding a former Secretary for War, the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Leeds, and an official of the British 
Museum. The orator’s tribute to Dr. 
Irene R. Ewing read as follows: 


T™ many friends made by Dr. and 


Text of Citation 


“Mrs. Ewing’s department in the Uni- 
versity of Manchester, originally founded 
to provide training for teachers of the 
deaf, has under her leadership come to ful- 
fil a much wider purpose as a centre of 
research into all that concerns the allevia- 
tion of the handicap of deafness. 

“The importance of the work which she 
has done, with her husband and their team 
of workers, has been recognized by grants 
from the Medical Research Council and the 
Royal Society and by tributes from teach- 
ers and researchers in many countries. 

“To her capacity for inspiring others is 
largely due the direction of physiologists 
and physicists to the practical end of im- 
proving aids to hearing and applying the 
latest devices of science to the teaching of 
children—so that indeed the deaf hear and 
the dumb speak and even sing. 

“But the treatment of afflictions demands 
more than knowledge, and it is above all 
to her sympathetic understanding of the 
mind of the afflicted and to her wealth of 
inspiration that the success of her adven- 
ture is due. 

“With all its shortcomings our western 


IRENE R. EWING, O.B.E., D.C.L. 


civilization is creditably distinguished by 
its solicitude for its casualties, and we do 
well to honour one whose instructed devo- 
tion has focussed to effective purpose the 
general good will.” 


Notes from an Observer 


A friend in England has sent the follow- 
ing comments on the presentation at New- 
castle: 

“Mrs. Ewing looked lovely in her scar- 


‘let gown, which has wide sleeves partly 


cream, scarlet and cream hood, and black 
velvet cap. The newspapers were interested 
in the delightful coincidence that her 
grand-nephew graduated at the same cere- 
mony with first class honours in Science, 
and that at the same university her nephew 
had taken a degree in Arts only the pre- 
vious December.” 

Congratulations, Mrs. Ewing! Many of 
your “Americanadian” friends wish they 


could have been there. 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


E have talked a good deal in these 

W columns about the difficulties of 

deafness, the social hazards of 
deafness, and the manifold personal em- 
barrassment deafness entails. Even so, I 
have been accused often of sketching too 
roseate a picture of the state of being deaf; 
and every time I ease up a bit on the prob- 
lems somebody writes to tell me I’m a 
starry eyed idealist. Nevertheless, I am 
moved this time to expatiate on the charm 
—not of deafness—Heaven forbid—but of 
some of the people who have lost their 
ability to hear and have still managed to 
remain attractive and interesting and to 
retain joie de vivre. 

There are some extremely delightful 
deaf and hard of hearing persons in the 
world, successful ones, with self-reliance, 
intelligence and verve, who surmount with 
extraordinary ease the social handicap that 
deafness entails. I know a good many of 
them myself, and cherish strong friend- 
ships with some of them; and I hope I 
may be allowed to quote the opinion of 
some English visitors about a group of 
these selfsame hard of hearing persons I 
describe. I received the quotation at sec- 
ond hand, from still another of those who 
have taken deafness in their stride. He 
writes from Manchester, England: 

Really good lip readers are a tonic. Per- 
haps you'd like to see what Mrs. Ewing 
wrote of the Volta Bureau in the News 
Sheet of the Manchester Hear-Hear Lip 
Reading Club. Dr. and Mrs. Ewing both 
came to dinner with me at Donner House 
a few weeks ago, and they don’t mind my 
quoting it. 

“We think of the Volta Bureau and its 
band of tireless workers as being a centre 
of coordination. That gives no real pic- 
ture of the scope of its work nor of the 
members of its staff, because the truth is 
that they never look weary or worn. We 
saw them at almost all hours of the day 
(and night) .and I can assure you that 
Vogue itself could not produce a more de- 


lightful team of enthusiasts. Yes, the Volta 
Bureau is a place to visit, a veritable strong- 


hold for the cause of the deaf and the hard 
of hearing.” 


Bi-lingual Lip Reading 


It happens that several letters I have re- 
ceived lately have sounded the same note— 
not particularly with reference to the Volta 
Bureau staff, but concerning various hard 
of hearing and deaf persons who have bril- 
liantly surmounted their handicap. By a 
coincidence, the writers have referred to 
persons who could read the lips in more 
than one language; and I was led to reflect 
on the number with whom I am or have 
been personally acquainted who can per- 
form this almost incredible feat. Mrs. 
Alexander Graham Bell could read the lips 
in German almost as well as she did in 
English—and she was one of the most 
facile lip readers I have ever encountered. 
Miss Martha Bruhn can lip read as easily 
in French and German as she does in Eng- 
lish. 1 have watched her switch from one 
language to another in a mixed gathering, 
and take all three in her stride. Miss Made- 
leine de Soyres is bi-lingual, and Mlle. 
Fridette Amsler uses three languages just 
as Miss Bruhn does. While both Miss de 
Soyres and Miss Amsler have retained 
some hearing, they depend mostly on lip 
reading in conversation. Miss Amsler has 
even taught lip reading in both French 
and German. 

I have had much pleasant contact with 
Charlotte Stern, a young deaf girl who 
came from Germany to this country about 
seven years ago. When she. arrived, she 
spoke no English, as all her education had 
been obtained in German schools for the 
deaf; but she has learned to speak, read, 
write, and lip read idiomatic English. 
Senora Christina Valentine Martinez, the 
lady from Honduras who has appeared 
often in the Review, has three 
languages—English, French and Spanish. 
She has been totally deaf since the age of 
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three, but she writes and speaks fluently in 
all three tongues, and even writes poetry in 
two of them. 

Dr. M. E., whose letter I quoted above; 
has been trying out his French at Vevey. 
He writes: 

There is so much about my Swiss holi- 
day that I would like to tell you. You 
might like to hear of one visit I made, to 
Mlle. Amsler, the editor of Aux Ecoutes. 
I had a letter of introduction to her from 
Miss de Soyres. I found her in Hotel de 
Famille, Vevey, looking terribly busy sur- 
rounded by innumerable books, papers and 
different kinds of hearing aids. | started 
off in my fearfully doggy French, with the 
suggestion that if she talked English we 
might perhaps understand each other. 
Some people’s English is difficult enough 
to lip read, but French, hang it all—mais 
non! II est trés difficile. Sae was charming, 
and agreed at once with my suggestion, al- 
though she affirmed that she had little Eng- 
lish. Yet somehow—it must have been 
largely because she spoke with such beau- 
tiful distinctness—we had no difficulty at 
all in understanding one another. It was 
a most enjoyable meeting, short though it 
had to be, and I left feeling immensely en- 
couraged that such meetings were possible. 

I found French such fun. Everywhere 
the French language was visible in street 
signs, etc., and before long I found myself 
recalling all sorts of words, phrases and 
idioms which I had learned at school and 
thought gone forever. The unconscious in- 
fluence of the written word, I suppose, but 
an influence so strong that after a time | 
began sometimes to think of the French 
word for an object or an idea before the 
English one. It would have been better still 
if I had only been able to stay longer and 
meet more people. 

I have written and received letters from 
Mlle. Amsler several times since our meet- 
ing, and she has sent me copies of her 
magazine. In fact, with the help of a kind 
French graduate of Manchester, I have 
sent her “La Musique sans des Sons Phy- 
sique” very hopefully. 

M. E., MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


The Volta Review: 


Two Deaf Men Take to the Air 


One of my New York correspondents 
describes all too briefly a multilingual 
gathering of deaf and normally hearing 
persons he attended. He mentions first a 
flight from San Francisco to New York. 


Boarding a grand new DC-6 bound for 
New York, I found a fellow passenger who 
has been deaf from birth as I have been. 
While the plane skimmed over the conti- 
nent at a height of 17,000 feet and at 350 
miles per hour, we made ourselves com- 
fortable in the luxuriously appointed 
lounge, which was located in the tail of 
the plane. My newly found friend men- 
tioned casually that he had just piloted his 
private plane to San Francisco from his 
summer home nearly 300 miles away. Now 
he was on his way for a month’s visit in 
Europe, particularly Geneva where his 
parents were at the moment. He had 
flown 67.000 miles, much of the time in 
his own plane. He thinks nothing of flying 
to Arizona for a week end. 

We could have had dinner in San Fran- 
cisco and breakfast in New York—dreams 
come true!—but I took advantage of the 
meals offered on the plane: a seven course 
dinner as we flew over Nevada, and a 
huge breakfast while flying through clouds 
that hid Pennsylvania from our sight. 

That night I was at an informal gather- 
ing in New York, a mixed group of hear- 
ing and deaf persons — a cosmopolitan 
gathering. There were a charming young 
deaf woman from Central America, an 
eager, ever smiling Chinese boy from 
Shanghai, and a quick, nervous artist from 
Paris. None of them could hear a sound, 
yet they could all speak two languages 
with ease. It happened that some of us 
also knew their native languages, and it was 
interesting to watch a group talking in 
Spanish and then see the Chinese boy 
speaking Pekingese to an ex G-I who had 
spent some time in China. At the same 
time, the Frenchman was describing Paris 
in his own language. 

The deaf certainly have gone far ahead 
in this world, since the idea was first ex- 
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speak. There is, in fact, very little now 
that the hearing can do and the deaf can- 
not do. Flying and speaking different 
languages are merely two of the things the 
deaf have accomplished. 

It is true .that speech is difficult for a 
deaf person, hard to learn and hard to 
perfect; but once a good foundation is 
established, another language may easily 
be added to the one already learned. 

A.B.S., New York 


A Day of French Conversation 


My own bi-lingual experiences have 
been few, for I have never trusted myself 
to attempt to speak or lip read French, 
since I lost my hearing. However, I did 
have one whole day of communication in 
that language, a day that left its mark on 
me forever. 

It was one Saturday just before World 
War II, and I was working alone at the 
Volta Bureau. Thus I happened to be the 
only one at hand to receive a distinguished 
visitor, Mme. Tsémély Tsotsou, a cultured 
Greek woman, head of the school for the 
deaf in Alexandria, Egypt. She possesses 
unusually acute hearing and six languages, 
including Arabic and modern Greek, but 
she has no English; and when she came 
into my office, a dark, sturdy, dynamic 
figure, she burst into a torrent of en- 
thusiastic French that left me gasping. 

I tried to summon my French grammar 
from its long burial, but I could only 
grasp at it. I seized a sheet of paper. 

(What on earth is the French for ‘hard 
of hearing’? I ought to know. I’ve seen it 
often enough. Oh, well, never mind.) 

“Je suis sourd,” I wrote. “Je ne puis 
pas—(What is the French for ‘lip read- 
ing’? Goodness knows I’ve seen that often 
enough, too.) “Je ne puis pas comprendre 
francais au lévres; mais je l'ecrie un peu. 
Sil vous plait ecrire en frangais, nous nous 
comprenons.” (Heavens, does that mean 
anything? I’m not even sure of my verb 
endings. ) 

It got across to her, and she in her turn 
seized the paper and began to write. In a 
few minutes, we were both writing at the 
same time. I was often stumped for a 
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word, and my grammatical forms went 
glimmering, but I had no difficulty reading 
her beautiful, flowing French. She had 
come to America to visit schools for the 
deaf, and enlist interest in the little school 
she herself had started in Alexandria, but 
unfortunately she had arrived here almost 
simultaneously with the first rumblings of 
war in Europe, and our State Department 
had advised her in no uncertain terms to 
go right straight back to Egypt if she did 
not wish to be held here indefinitely. She 
was accordingly planning to return after 
only two weeks in this country, and in that 
interval she was anxious to see as much as 
possible. 

Gallaudet College was first on her 
itinerary, so I agreed to escort her there, 
although school was not in session. Thus 
began a long day of adventure in crazy, 
written French. M.E. above refers to his 
French as “doggy.” Mine was wild. I had 
so much and such a variety of things to ex- 
plain to Mme. Tsotsou, and such a limited 
vocabulary to convey them in that we were 
both of us often frustrated, but she was 
quick and clever about getting what I tried 
to say, although she made no bones about 
correcting me. 

“Libraire du Congres,” 1 pointed out. 
as we taxied past that building. 

“Non,” wrote Mme. Tsotsou promptly, 
“Bibliothéque.” 

“Qui, bibliothéque,” 1 accepted meekly. 

This constant writing—for we each car- 
ried a pad and pencil and wrote simultane- 
ously, to save time—induced in me the 
feeling that I was with another deaf per- 
son, and this idea led to some amusing con- 
tretemps. Through that long day, as we 
traveled by bus, taxi, and street car, al- 
ways writing to each other, I kept for- 
getting she could hear. When we boarded 
a Pennsylvania Avenue car and started 
southeast toward the Capitol, it occurred 
to me that we would have a better view of 
the White House, the Treasury, etc., if we 
sat on the right hand side of the car. So I 
stood up to take a seat on the opposite 
side, and motioned to Mme. Tsotsou to do 
likewise. She misinterpreted my gesture, 
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and with one of her rapid movements, 
darted to the door to dismount from the 
car. Forgetting that I needed only to call 
to her, I grabbed her unceremoniously by 
her belt, and jerked her back. As she is a 
lady of considerable dignity, she naturally 
resented this, and, smoothing her ruffled 
costume, she wrote, 

“Non, non, pas nécessaire. Dites-donc 
‘Mme. Tsotsou. Mme. Tsotsou’.” 

“Oui, madame. Pardon,” 1 said, cha- 
grined. 

On our way to Gallaudet, we stopped to 
lunch at Child’s on Pennsylvania Avenue 
near Fourteenth Street, and I had the job 
of translating the menu into French and 
helping her give her order. I was not too 
successful, for the piece de résistance of 
the luncheon that took her fancy was not 
what she expected from my description, 
and we had to send it back and try again. 
We finally accomplished a meal, and she 
asked endless questions, which I answered 
as best I could. I recall trying to satisfy 
her curiosity about “les négres” who 
passed us on the sidewalk. 

Arriving at Gallaudet, I was banking 
heavily on the hope that Dr. Hall would 
be able to converse in French, but he was 
not, so it fell to me to write to Mme. 
Tsotsou in French the amenities he was 
proffering in English, and then explain to 
him in English what she was writing to me 
in French. Dr. Hall’s aplomb was equal to 
this laborious method of conversation, al- 
though I gathered he thought it would be 
a great deal better if we could all use the 
sign language which is more or less in- 
ternational. He understood most of what 
she wanted to know, and very kindly 
showed us about the buildings, and ex- 
plained the equipment—the hearing aids 
at the Kendall School, the vocational train- 
ing department in the college, the academic 
curriculum, etc. 

The long effort was gradually depleting 
my_ reserves both of physical energy and 
of verbal gymnastics; but Mme. Tsotsou’s 
enthusiasm was undiminished, and when 
we left Dr. Hall she immediately requested 
to go shopping. All the larger stores were 
closed, as it was a Saturday in July; but 
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she wished to buy a short jacket— “garni 
de fourrure”—to wear on the boat going 
home; so I led her to a small fur shop on 
G Street, and embarked on the arduous 
process of absorbing her ideas and trans- 
lating them for the benefit of several in- 
terested clerks. Before we were through, 
the entire personnel of the shop were col- 
lected around us in a fascinated group. 

“Is she deaf?” asked the clerk who was 
showing us coats. 

“No,” I replied. “She can hear well.” 

“Then why are you writing to her?” 

“She is Greek. She doesn’t understand 
English.” 

“Are you writing Greek?” asked the 
girl, awestruck, looking over my shoulder. 

“No, I’m writing French.” 

“T thought you said she was Greek.” 

We did not find the fur trimmed coat 
Mme. Tsotsou wanted, but we achieved a 
remarkable entente cordiale, and when we 
left, we shook hands all around, something 
I’ve never done in any American shop—or, 
any foreign one, either, for that matter— 
before nor since. 

The street car tokens intrigued her, and 
she insisted on having some of the “petite 
monnaie,” while I almost had _ hysterics 
trying to explain that the tokens were good 
on street cars, but not in busses, and cer- 
tainly not in taxis. 

When we reached her hotel, I was ready 
to call it a day, but she wrote appealingly, 
“Do come up to my room. I like to be 
with you, because you speak French,” and 
I was too flattered to resist. I went up- 
stairs with her, and we learned that the 
Washington Star had been telephoning her 
and that a reporter and a photographer 
were on their way to interview her. They 
arrived, and my flagging interpretive pow- 
ers were called into action once more. 

Like all good newspapermen, the two 
got right in to the spirit of the thing, and 
were vastly interested as I wrote their 
questions in French and then read aloud in 
English Mme. Tsotsou’s French replies. 
They had a wonderful time, talked for an 
hour, took her picture, and went off with 
an interview that turned out surprisingly 


(Continued on page 438) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Letters from Roundabout Number Five 


range from fourteen months to high 

school age and the letters travel from 
the eastern to the western coast and down 
into Mexico; yet the “family” feeling is 
strong and the younger parents profit by 
the experiences of the older ones. 


a children represented in this group 


Two Deaf Children in This Family 


Grace, who is now ten, goes to school 
and is brought home in a taxi. She reads 
my lips and her daddy’s quite well, but with 
others she gets only a word here and there. 
She is acquiring more speech right along 
but it is impaired. I always feel that it 
is marvelous that she speaks at all. She 
expresses very sweet thoughts and even 
though the speech is poor it sounds beau- 
tiful to me. 

She loves her baby brother and says to 
him, “You are very sweet. I love you. The 
same as me, my brother,” meaning that 
he, too, is deaf. 

The doctor examined Raymond (now 
fourteen months old) at six months and 
found him to be totally deaf. I believe 
things may be somewhat easier this time, 
having had experience with Grace. I had 
a difficult time with her, for there was no 
John Tracy Correspondence Course then 
and | just had to struggle through. I found 
that I had to deal with her in love and 
with no end of patience; love conquered. 
She is very diligent in her school work and 
in almost everything she attempts to do. 
She still has many times of distress when 
in the company of hearing people, for she 
sees them speaking freely and it upsets her 
quite a bit. I explain as much as I can, 
but she knows that she misses a lot. 

I have learned so much from my VOLTA 
Reviews and I will begin the Tracy Course 
soon. 


Mrs. K. de R., N. J. 


Educating the Public 


Public education on the problems of the 
deaf is so important and I am happy that 
the Votta Review, the John Tracy Clinic 
and the Lexington School for the Deaf are 
doing such a good job of it. The Lexington 
School has made a movie, with a sound 
track, showing the children working and 
speaking in the classrooms. It would be a 
grand idea if it could be shown publicly.* 


The hearing still have much to learn 
about the deaf. Last summer a friend 
visited me for the first time with her little 
six-year-old daughter. She had explained 
to her child in a rather sad manner that 
she should be very nice to “poor little 
Ruthie, because she is deaf.” When they 
arrived Ruth was in her element with her 
hearing pals and it was “poor little Nancy” 
who was almost left out. I think Nancy’s 
mother was most agreeably surprised. 


Last summer at the meeting of the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, Ruth was 
tested by Dr. and Mrs. Ewing of England. 
She provided the humor for that afternoon. 
She faced the audience and Dr. Ewing was 
back of her. Mrs. Ewing instructed Ruth 
to beat the drum every time Dr. Ewing 
said “Go.” Ruth beat the drum very often 
and Dr. Ewing was perplexed, as her audio- 
gram, which he had taken previously, 
showed that she was quite deaf. Finally, 
Mrs. Ewing discovered that Ruth’s pal, 
Dagmar, who was sitting in the first row, 
was repeating “go” each time Dr. Ewing 
spoke and Ruth was taking her cue from 
Dagmar. The audience just howled. After 
that Dr. Ewing had Ruth turn her back 
to Dagmar. 'S. NOY: 


*Editor’s note. The Volta Bureau has two copies 
of this film, obtainable on request, and during the 
past school year they have travelled from coast to 
coast and from Miami, Florida, to Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. They have been seen by approximately 1,500 
persons, including teachers and prospective teachers, 
doctors and medical students, nurses, parents, and 
civic groups. The latest request for the film came 
from an otologist in Palestine. 
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Research; Philosophy 


This has been a very hectic year indeed. 
Our little Davy is now nine months old 
and there is no doubt that he hears. He 
always turns his head when his name is 
called. Skippy, however, has very little 
hearing, we are sure. All this time we have 
thought Nancy had lost hers during an ill- 
ness when she was not quite two. With 
Skippy not responding, we went through 
the visits to doctors all over again and this 
time we included a laboratory research 
physician who was interested. He thought 
there might be something similar to the 
RH factor in blood that would produce two 
deaf children in a family where there was 
no remote trace of deafness; where, in fact, 
there was a lot of musical training and 
ability. My husband is a violinist; I am 
director of a woman’s chorus of fifty 
voices; my oldest son plays the piano and 
clarinet with considerable ability. So we 
played the guinea pig and meanwhile pes- 
-tered Davy daily to be sure that he was all 
right. But the fact remains that there just 
is no research, ours or others’, that seems 
to point to any justification for deafness. 


Meanwhile, Nancy placed first in her 
class for the fourth consecutive year; the 
Sisters all praise her ability and intelli- 
gence; and she took to coming home in 
the bus all alone and semed to grow in 
independence overnight. Her speech is 
coming clearer all the time, and all these 
factors lightened the blow of Skippy’s loss. 
He is just a normal two-year-old who can’t 
hear well, if at all. His very pleasant smile 
charms everyone and he is undoubtedly 
bright. So we are once more back “in the 
groove” and, I think, with the right atti- 
tude. We will start Skippy at St. Mary’s 
in May or June and continue next fall. 
Nancy is delighted with the prospect. As 
she is now a completely oral child at home, 
I am sure that Skippy will be also and that 
they will both be a great success some day. 
We are all happy and grateful for Davy’s 
hearing and are sure that he will be a great 
help to Skip, as Bruce is to Nancy. 


Mrs. M. E., N. Y. 
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Parent Education 


We moved to Grand Rapids in Decem- 
ber and in February David, who is now 
four, started to go to the Oral Day School 
here. He goes only two half-days a week, 
but we are grateful for that much. The 
school is very crowded and, with only 
three teachers, they are continually rushed. 
David’s teacher is wonderful with the chil- 
dren. She reports that David has a good 
voice and that he associates lip movements 
with speaking. She also believes that he 
hears a little with the hearing aid, all of 
which is very encouraging. 

I take David to school on those two 
mornings and stay for the classes, trying 
to absorb as much as possible so that 
throughout the summer we can hold what 
he has learned. 

David has now outgrown the habit of 
throwing things. He gets along very well 
with the neighbor children. Sometimes 
they take advantage of him and are in- 
clined to be rough. I just send him right 
out again and he holds his own. A piece 
of candy all the way around helps to clear 
the atmosphere. 


Mrs. G. R., Mich. 


Nursery Rhymes and a Three 
Dimensional View-Master 


Patty (nine years old) and I have been 
studying nursery rhymes, and she likes 
them. When we visited a large Garden 
Nursery to buy our Easter plants, Patty 
recited “Baa, Baa, Black Sheep” when she 
saw the exhibit of three white sheep and 
one black one. I was very pleased, as | 
felt that those rhymes really meant some- 
thing to her. In the course of reading the 
rhymes, when the language was difficult, | 
found that the comparison of several illus- 
trations of the same rhyme usually helped 
to make things clearer. 

As if in answer to our needs, Patty re- 
ceived a three dimensional View-Master 
with Kodachrome slides for her birthday. 
In reviewing the list of other available 
slides I found six fairy tales; therefore, the 
Easter Rabbit brought Patty three of them. 
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Each is accompanied with a short synopsis 
of each scene. Now, just to find time to 
rewrite each synopsis in language which 
Patty can understand &nd she will have the 
stories of Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs, Hansel and Gretel, and Little Red 
Riding Hood, with interesting illustrations. 


Mrs. E. T., Illinois. 


A Manly Little Six-Year-Old 


Rad has changed so much in the last 
three years. His behavior is better than 
that of most children his age, and he 
understands so well that people think it is 
not a hearing but a speech impairment that 
he has. 

We have just received orders to report 
to Newport, R. I. in July. I hope that our 
plans work out so that we can get Rad at 
Central Institute on our way east. I just 
can’t wait to see him. We tried to pack 
about four months into ten short days when 
he was home at Christmas. I will be so 
happy when I can have him at home all 
the time. I am glad that nursery rhymes 
were mentioned. I will try to work with 
Rad on them this summer. 


Mrs. E. A., California. 


A Teen-Age Girl—Sixteen 


We found a speech teacher for Johnita 
and she started in High School last fall, 
with great enthusiasm on her part and with 
many misgivings on mine. I’m glad to re- 
port that I was unduly apprehensive. She 
has not only worked hard and showed great 
improvement but she has loved every min- 
ute of it. Her grades are average—C’s and 
B’s—but A in citizenship, of course. She 
is an ardent football and baseball fan and 
thoughtfully provides me with season tick- 
ets so that she won’t miss a game! Foot- 
ball games are held at night and we live 
twenty-five miles from town, so we stay in 
town those evenings. 

Our best stroke of luck was a class in 
remedial English taught by an excellent 
teacher whom Johnita adores. Already the 
teacher is planning what Johnita should 
have next year. 


Johnita’s high school work and grades, 
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as I recall them, were: Typing, C; English, 
B; Art, B; Political Economy, B. She had 
two hours a day with a tutor, after school, 
instead of study hall. We tentatively plan 
for next year: English, General Math, Art 
II, Typing II and Political Economy. 

I, too, read the articles about radium 
treatment for hearing and about Helen 
Keller in Coronet. Johnita reads Coronet 
some. It was sent to us by a young deaf 
friend and perhaps he knew what would 
appeal to her as well as to us. I have just 
finished “Born That Way” by Dr. Carlson, 
who has done so much for spastics. It is 
most interesting. But something all of you 
parents must read is Earnest Elmo Calkins’ 
“And Hearing Not.” It is not only delight- 
ful reading but it gives one an insight into 
deafness that no other book has equalled 
so far. Mr. Calkins said of his wife that 
she interpreted the world to him as a fine 
place. That, surely, we can all do for our 
children. 

One of my friends is always pointing out 
how much broader and fuller my life has 
been because of Johnita’s deafness. Admit- 
ting that I’ve had to learn a lot and that I’ve 
made some of my best, most durable, and 
certainly most interesting and delightful 
friends in this way, it still annoys me. I 
always snap back that I would settle for a 
narrow existence and her hearing. And then 
again, that is one place where thinking, 
comparing and deducing do no one any 


good. Mrs. M. W., California. 


Barbara Graduates with Normally 
Hearing Students 


Next Wednesday night, May 21, it seems 
that we will certainly pass a milestone, for 
Barbara will graduate from our Silver City 
High School. She has done very well in 
High School; in fact, this last year half of 
her work has been in the college depart- 
ment. She plans to go to Augustana Col- 
lege, Rock Island, Illinois, next fall, where 
a room is already reserved and other 
arrangements completed. 

But I think that the big thing she is look- 
ing forward to is the Jack Little Camp in 

(Continued on page 438) 
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Letters to the Editor 


Fine Results from Auditory Training 


At times Eddie Riley, now six years old, 
was totally deaf. Later he showed a hear- 
ing loss of approximately 70%. He could 
hear speech within a foot of his ear, and 
responded to the doorbell or car horn. 

Using a hearing aid, he has developed a 
hearing vocabulary of 440 words and re- 
peats nursery rhymes without the need of 
lip reading. He plays well with normal chil- 
dren. They understand his speech and he 
follows them so well that most people feel 
he has more hearing than really exists. 

For two years, Eddie has attended a day 
school for deaf children and he has gained 
so much more confidence that he will speak 
willingly for anyone now. He had a bash- 
ful tendency to overcome, and school has 
helped him greatly in this respect. In Sep- 
tember Eddie will be placed in a class of 
hard of hearing children and will wear an 
individual hearing aid all day. Auricular 
training is wonderful for any deaf child 
with a remnant of hearing. If parents can 
develop patience and use a hearing aid to 
help a deaf child learn normal speech at 
home, they will be rewarded. 

Mrs. Epwarp L. RILey, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


*Poisonalities” 


Some months ago the Volta Review pub- 
lished an article entitled “Have You a Hard 
of Hearing Personality?” by Althea Wood- 
ruff. All this time it has been a gravel in 
the shoe, so to speak, of a friend with nor- 
mal hearing. who has come to the conclu- 
sion that she must get in a word. Fur- 
ther remarks will be welcomed and may 
be printed.—Editor. 


Now It Is My Turn 


Mrs. Woodruff’s article is entertaining, 
chuckly, thought provoking, and true, but 
everything she says can be said equally of 
many normally hearing people, and many 


hard of hearing oes are the exceptions 
which prove the rule. 


For every type she mentions, | think of 
her or his prototype who hears well. Take 
Miss Gloria, the girl who holds the lime- 
light telling about her travels, the famous 
persons she has met, the success story pub- 
lished in some paper about something she 
did in college. She even shows it to you 
after fishing it out of the recesses of her 
purse, and she hasn’t done anything since 
but wear good looking clothes and rest on 
her laurels. “Over-compensation?” It 
probably is, but not from a hearing loss. 
Who knows what put her on the defensive? 
Something did. 


Mr. Smart? Ah yes, even without a 
hearing aid to call to your attention. He 
bobs up to be the life of the party, holding 
forth on all those big deals he “almost 
pulled off.” The only thing that kept him 
from making a half million dollars on one 
deal was a fountain pen that was dry at 
the crucial moment, thereby preventing 
that signature on the dotted line. No hear- 
ing aid gadget to use as the basis for his 
humor. He cracks his jokes about that dry 
fountain pen. No hearing loss to explain 
that guy’s over-compensation, but it is 
there. 

And Mrs. Dreop! Sure, she shows up 
without a hearing loss. You have all met 
her, I know. The narrowly religious 
dame who makes a martyr of herself spear- 
heading some “cause,” racial prejudice or 
prohibition perhaps; who insists on serv- 
ing the world by wearing a hair shirt. 
Over-compensation again, but hearing loss 
can't be blamed. 

Here comes Mr. Battle, he who never 
had a chance to go to college but he is a 
self-made man and you bet his son is going 
to have the best education that money can 
buy, and nobody is going to push his boy 
around, nor him either. He knows his 
rights, this is a free country, everybody 
equal, etc. etc. Here we have it again, 

(Continued on page 434) 
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In the Books and Magazines 


Garden Islands of the Great East, by David 
Fairchild, Scribners, $3.75, New York, 
1945. Available through local dealers. 


The World Grows Round My Door, by David 
Fairchild, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York and London. 1947. Profusely illus- 
trated; indexed, $5.00. 

To the world at large, David Fairchild 
is one of its most distinguished botanists, 
a man who has devoted his intelligence 
and his years to the observation of the 
drama of growth. To readers of the Volta 
Review, he is an honorary member of the 
Association’s Board of Directors, a man 
who served on the active Board for twenty- 
four years, much of that time as Chairman 
of the Executive Committee. 

For many years Dr, Fairchild has sought 
to introduce foreign plants into this coun- 
try and has, in many instances, succeeded 
admirably, witness the case of the grape- 
fruit. His most recent expedition was un- 
dertaken shortly before World War II to 
search out new plants to be distributed to 
plant-lovers. Most of the expedition was 
made in the Chéng Ho, a Chinese Junk 
belonging to Mrs, Anne Archbold of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Sailing the Java Sea, the Bali Sea, the 
Celebes Sea, the expedition visited Makas- 
sar. Rindjani, Tambora, Madoera, Soera- 
baja among other stops. At each stopping 
place, Dr, Fairchild and his assistants 
would collect seeds, visit with scientists of 
the region, and take endless handsome 
photographs of plant life. He describes 
episodes with great relish, lingering especi- 
ally over the flavor of tropical fruits. 

Gardeners and scientists will thoroughly 
enjoy “Garden Islands of the Great East,” 
and so will the lay reader. Dr. Fairchild 
is a charming personality, and whether he 
writes of Balinese cows or a Sago Palm he 
is delightfully entertaining. 


“The World Grows Round My Door” 
is the story of “The Kampong,” the 
Florida Biscayne Bay home of the Fair- 
childs which grew very much like the 


Doctor’s Javanese Ficus tree, to large pro- 
portions in several directions. It is also, 
of course, the story of the author’s life. Dr. 
Fairchild is a man of remarkable abilities 
and insight and he loves his profession 
profoundly. The story of his life is the 
story of his profession and vice versa. 

Few readers will be able to spend an 
hour with this book without thrilling to 
the wonderful tales of “the green world,” 
the individual romance of each plant, dis- 
covering the story of its planting as a seed 
and how it either grew and flourished or 
died on “The Kampong’s” ground. When 
plants died, the Fairchilds as a family 
mourned them. But they were also inter- 
ested to know why the plant had not sur- 
vived and so begins the doctor’s tale of his 
investigations, seeking solutions in the 
mazes of geology and botanical genealogy. 

The writer is very much at ease amid 
countless topics and strolls through his 
book, stopping to examine a bit of Florida 
history, pausing to recount a family anec- 
dote, heatedly proclaiming the merits of 
this plant or that, and developing the case 
histories of hundreds of species .of exotic, 
strange flora. He almost seems to the 
reader to be first of all interested in plant 
life, and then, somewhat surprised but de- 
lighted to find life existing in people. The 
so-called exigencies and critical moments 
of current history, of world-politics and 
economics, are a little irritating to him. 
He is “intolerant of people who are not 
much interested in anything that is hard 
to see,” and he is frankly bored with 
socio-political maneuverings. 

The many famous and interesting per- 
sonalities who appear throughout the book 
are genuinely presented, and the pages are 
interrupted with frequent snapshots and 
photographs of these people, often charm- 
ingly intimate pictures. Mrs. Fairchild is 
the daughter of Alexander Graham Bell, 
and there are a number of casual photos 
of Dr. Bell which will interest Association 
members. Dr. Fairchild’s handsome, mag- 
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nified photographs of rare and foreign 
plant life may almost be called works of 
art. The profuse illustration of the book 
is one of its chief delights. 

Reading through the final chapters the 
reader has the feeling that here, for a few 
hours, has been found a sanctuary. One 
wishes to reach out and hold the world 
still for a moment, if just until the doctor 
has spun the web of his tales to com- 
pletion. Arriving at the final page one 
feels present in the scene described, with 
the author in the Florida moonlight be- 
neath his Ficus tree, writing “in a world 
gone mad,” while overhead the tiny red 
stars are wingtips of the B-29s descending 
to Chapman Field, and the motors are 
commands to return to scenes of so-called 
G. Rucker 


The Physically Handicapped Worker In In- 
dustry, by Gilbert Brighouse. $2.00, 
available through Bookstore, California 
Institute of Technology, Pasadena 4, 
California. 

A report of an investigation of the ef- 
fectiveness of the physically handicapped 
employees of Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, Burbank, California. Notable among 
the conclusions were the points that: (a) 
the Corporation lost in flexibility of em- 
ployees when hiring handicapped people 
and had to spend more time placing them 
correctly and tended to get work slightly 
inferior to that of normal employees in 
quality and quantity; (b) Lockheed 
gained, since the handicapped showed 
greater stability on the job, less unexcused 
absenteeism and a willingness to remain 
on “dead end” jobs without possibilities of 
promotion to supervisory status. Clearly 
then, Mr. Brighouse concludes, the physi- 
cally handicapped have a place in industry 
but their effective use requires an intelli- 
gent personnel policy. Personnel officers 
might greatly benefit from Mr. Brighouse’s 
report, and it should prove of value to 
workers in the welfare and social fields. 
The handicapped groups are broken down 
into sections according to their handicaps 
and evaluations are made singly of each 


group. 


The Volta Review 


Handicap, Volume 1, Number 1, published 
by Handicap Publishing Company, 1017 
15th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C, 
$3.00 per year, single copies 25¢. 
Handicap, a news magazine for the na- 

lion’s handicapped, made its first appear- 
ance in July with a cover spread of Harold 
J. Russell, the ex-G.I., bi-lateral arm ampu- 
tee and star of “The Best Years of Our 
Lives.” The publication states a_ firm, 
broad policy of aiding the handicapped to 
the extent of its ability and of exposing the 
fraudulent advertising of manufacturers 
and persons who attempt to exploit the han. 
dicapped. 

Physically Handicapped Workers, by Ross 
A. McFarland, 32 page booklet reprinted 
from the Harvard Business Review, 
Autumn 1944, 

This information on physically handi- 
capped workers and the rehabilitation of 
veterans was assembled during the War 
years. Naturally, experience in war indus- 
tries is given. An interesting table, pre- 
pared by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, is quoted. One hundred employers 
were asked to report on absenteeism, 
labor turnover, accident rate and pro- 
ductivity of physically handicapped work- 
ers as compared to the able bodied. Here 


are the results: 


Number of Less for Same for More for 


Employers Handi- Both Handi- 

Reporting capped Groups capped 
Absenteeism 97 53 39 5 
Labor Turnover 76 63 12 1 
Accident Rate 87 49 36 2 
Productivity 105 11 69 25 


Job analysis, pre-placement. medical ex- 
aminations, aptitude tests, and follow-up 
after placement of specific jobs are some 
of the subjects discussed. The responsi- 
bility of industry, labor unions and com- 
munity organizations toward all physically 
handicapped workers, including veterans, 
are dealt with. 


Deafness, p. 426 Hygeia, June 1947, pub- 
lished by American Medical Association, 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
$2.50 per yr., single copies 25 cents. 
A pictorial presentation of the advance- 

ments made in the treatment of deafness 

since 1847 with brief accompanying com- 
mentary. 
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Teachers of Lip Reading 


California 
Beverly Hills 
Mrs. Luceti1a M. Moors 
462 N. Oakhurst Drive 
San Jose 
Mrs. C. DOREY 
685 S. 5th St. 
Phone: Col. 165-W 
Santa Barbara 


Miss FRANCES E, DAVIDSON 
1615% Bath Street 


Colorado 


Denver 


Mrs. MATHILDA W. SMITH 
829 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


District of Columbia 
Washington 


Miss Frances H. Downer 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: North 1874. 


Mrs. EDNA KurRY MONSEES 


6600 Luzon Ave., N. W., Zone 12 


Phone: Taylor 3433 


Mrs. EDWARD B. NITCHIB 
2601 16th St., N. W 


Florida 
Winter Park 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE K. PorrTer 
215 Interlachen Ave. 


Georgia 
Rome 


Miss KNOWLES 
Hotel Greystone 


Phone: 6561 
Ulinois 
Chicago, 4 


Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
Rm. 1026 - 220 So. State St. 


Kansas 


Wichita 


Miss LENNA BRYANT 
Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4923 


Maryland 
Silver Spring 
Miss Mary B. CAMPBELL 
9410 Columbia Blvd. 


Massachusetts 
Boston 15 


Miss May H. Leavis 
886 Commonwealth Ave. 


Boston 16 


SCHOOL 
or Lip READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Massachusetts 


New Hampshire 


New Jersey 


Pennsylvania 


Brockton Philadelphia 

Miss Harrier M. Gipson Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
70 Byron Avenue 1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: 3759 Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Worcester 2 Scranten 


T. MADIGAN Mrs. BraTRiczk R. GOODFRIEND 
te dan 2006 North Washington Ave. 


Mrs. ARTHUR J. YouNG Swarthmore 
21 Fruit St. Mrs. Wm. T. Cray 
511 Walnut Lane 
Teaching at U. S. Naval Hosp. 


Michigan 


Ypsilanti Rh 
Miss ANNE M. BUNGEE ode Island 
Providence (6) 


Michigan State Normal O Miss Marre SLACK 
211 Doyle Ave. 


Hillsborough Center South Carolina 


Miss MAry G. HEARTY Columbia 


Miss Lucy 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 8 


Mrs. F. VaRiox ISS VIRGINIA NEVILLB 
162 South Clinton Street 117 Hampton Ave. 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 

Paterson 1 Texas 

MRS. MARGARET B. RICHARDSON Dallas (4) 


182 Ellison St. Miss HILLYBR 
Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 4138 A Hawthorne Ave. 


New York Houston (6) 


Miss ALicn I, Purwam 
8610 Milam Street 
Phone: Hadley 6161 


Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
One West 85th St., Zone 24 
Phone: Endicott 2-7694 
Mrs. MARGUBRITE G. JAMES Houston 6 

87-40 Elmhurst Ave., Elmhurst, L Mrs. P. 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 1825 Harold Street 


Miss Mary Paving RAL Phone: J. 2-3562 

842 Madison Avenue, Zone 

Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 Virginia 


Miss MarTHA P. TURNER Lynchburg 
850 Park Ave., Zone 21 LYNCHBURG SCHOOL OF LE 


READING 
Miss MAry Woop WHITEHURST 601 Washington Street 


654 Madison Ave., near 60th St. Phone: 1248-J 
Zone 21 


Port Washington, Long Island Washington 

Miss MARGARET DUNN 

Falaise Estate Spokane 

Phone: Port Washington 2745 Mrs. R. A. Davipson 
2517 Manito Blvd. 

Syracuse 7 


Miss G. DsLaNY 
223 Arlington Ave. 
Phone: 5-0978 


Wisconsin 


Appleton 
Mrs. H. 


North Carolina 820 E. Washington St. 
Winston-Salem 7 Phone: 2343 
Mrs. W. A. BUDLONG 
2140 Queen Street CANADA 
Ohio Quebec 
Columbus Montreal 


Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone FI 2851 


Miss K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 
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Our Miscellany 


Dr. Mackie at Office of Education 


Dr. Romaine Mackie, formerly consul- 
tant on education of the physically handi- 
capped for the California State Department 
of Education, has been appointed Special- 
ist for Schools for Physically Handicapped 
Children, U. S. Office of Education. 

In announcing Dr. Mackie’s appoint- 
ment, Dr. John W. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, stated: “Dr. Ro- 
maine Mackie is a welcome addition to the 
staff. Her wide experience will be avail- 
able to all the States and cities in which 
several millions of physically handicapped 
children require special education tech- 
niques. The present widespread interest in 
special education programs would indicate 
that this field is on the brink of tremen- 
dous expansion. Each year, additional 
States are establishing State-wide super- 
visory programs for all types of excep- 
tional children.” 


MISS FITZGERALD (SECOND FROM LEFT), MRS. MINAHAN (SECOND FROM RIGHT) 


Dr. Mackie received her B. A. degree 
from Ohio Wesleyan University, her M. A, 
from Ohio State University, and her doc- 
torate at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


Honors for Teachers 


Twenty-five mothers and fathers gathered 
at Welch’s Restaurant, in Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, Saturday June 14th to honor 
teachers who represent the four classes for 
the deaf and the hard of hearing in the 
Long Beach Public school system. Two of 
these teachers, after spending nearly forty 
years helping the deaf children in this city, 
retired from active teaching when school 
closed this summer. They are Miss Katha- 
rine FitzGerald and Mrs. Anna Minahan, 
sisters, who became interested in the deaf 
when Mrs. Minahan’s son was stricken with 
spinal meningitis and left without hearing. 
Since that time the boy has graduated from 


AND 


THE GROUP WHO HONORED THEM 
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Western Electric’s Latest 
Contribution to Better Hearing! 


TWO NEW ALL-IN-ONE 
HEARING AIDS 


to fit the personal hearing needs of ANYONE 
who can be helped by a hearing aid 


@ Greater hearing satisfaction is now available to anyone 
who can be helped by a hearing aid. Two great new Western 
Electric Hearing Aids offer new wearing convenience, finer hear- 
ing performance to those whose hearing loss is slight or severe. 


COMPACT MODEL 65—NEWLY DESIGNED FOR 
THE MAJORITY OF THE HARD OF HEARING 


Model 65 is the new all-in-one aid created to meet the needs 
of the majority of the hard of hearing. It is particularly effective 
in the conversational hearing range, weighs but six ounces, 
including self-contained batteries. And Model 65 can be 
operated at a cost considerably less than one cent an hour. 


NEW SUPER 66—FOR THOSE WHO DEMAND 
MAXIMUM POWER... FINEST POSSIBLE PERFORMANCE 


Here is the long-awaited answer for those whose hearing 
impairment is severe, who need extra power and amplifica- 
tion—or for anyone who wants superb fidelity. Extensive 
tests at Bell Telephone Laboratories proved that Super 66 
provides performance superior to that of any hearing aid ever 
designed by that famous organization. 

Both these fine new aids are products of Bell Telephone 
Laboratories and Western Electric, designer and manufac- 
turer of the Bell telephone. Both incorporate exclusive new 
features to provide better hearing—the first consideration in 
the selection of a hearing aid. 

Your Western Electric Hearing Aid dealer is always happy 
to give free, private demonstrations of Model 65 and Super 66. 
In the meantime, mail the coupon today for additional in- 
formation and your free copy of the authentic and infor- 
mative new book, “Modern Science and Your Hearing.” 


COMM” Aids ° Send me, free, the new booklet, fully illustrated in color, with more details 


on Model 65 and Super 66, plus “‘Modern Science and Your Hearing.” 


Name. 


Address 


City Zone. State. 
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FIND OUT WHY THE 


DEA 


CALL iT A MIRACLE 


THIS ONE 
TINY UNIT 

1S ALL 
You 


PHYSICAL 
MEDICINE 
—, 


You'd call this new Beltone Mono-Pac 
Hearing Aid a miracle, too, if you had 
been wearing a clumsy, annoying, bat- 
tery pack strapped to your body with 
entangling wires, and then suddenly 
found the new Electronic Beltone. It’s 
a single-unit hearing aid—so small you 
can hide it with the palm of your hand 
—so light you forget you are wearing it— 
so thin it is lost from sight—so efficient 
you bless the day you learned about it. 
Those are a few of the reasons why 
more people hear with Beltones than 
with any other one-unit hearing aid. 


GET FREE BOOK ABOUT HEARING PROBLEMS 
and about the 


NEW 


HEARING AID 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO., Dept. VR-79 
1450 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, Illinois 


Please send me, without ignition, FREE informa- 
tion concerning the new Beltone with the amazing 
X-Cell which out-performs units 5 times its size. 


The Volta Review 


the University of Southern California with 
a Master’s degree. 

In addition to their regular work, these 
teachers have spent hours after regular 
school hours teaching the parents, so that 
they could help the children at home. In 
appreciation, the parents honored them 
with this lovely luncheon. Each was pre- 
sented with a beautiful corsage. 

The Parents of Long Beach Deaf Chil- 
dren have banded together to help give 
their children the ultimate in aid. Mrs. J. 
Roth is the president of the organization. 
She is seated in the center of the photo- 
graph. The teachers, seated beside her from 
left to right, are Mrs. Mary Jane Braddock, 
Miss FitzGerald, Mrs. Minahan, and Mrs. 
Ferne Jones. 

—C, ARTHUR ParRa. 


National Hearing Week 


The American Hearing Society has an- 
nounced that November 9 to 15 will be 
National Hearing Week, a time set aside to 
focus public attention upon the problems 
produced by loss of hearing. It is a time 
to encourage the passage of legislation for 
the conservation of hearing through 
periodic hearing examinations in the pub- 
lic schools; to educate the public to the 
realization that a hearing loss is not funny, 
that the hard of hearing person desperate- 
ly needs sympathy and help, and that his 
handicap can be overcome. 

These facts are given by the Society: 

Between 15,000,000 and 20,000,000 per- 
sons in the United States have hearing im- 
pairments of some degree. 5,000,000 to 
8,000,000 have serious hearing defects. 
Only 600,000 use hearing aids, while ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 need 
them. 40,000 veterans of World War Il 
have lost some or all of their hearing. The 
Veterans Administration estimates that in 
twenty years 300,000 more veterans will 
be hard of hearing. 

An invisible enemy is a dangerous 
enemy. The object of National Hearing 
Week is to place the facts before the public 
and to create a national desire to elimi- 
nate the problem of hearing loss. 


| 
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For those with imperfect hearing 


THE G-E BEAM ALARM... a new alarm clock 
that awakens you with a flashing light | cous tax 


Here's how it works: plug your bedside 
lamp cord right into the clock. Set the 
clock for your rising hour. 


When that hour comes, the bedside 
light comes on . . . STARTS FLASHING 
ON AND OFF! The Beam Alarm, by its 
recurrent flashes, awakens even the to- 


tally deaf. 


For a regular alarm, in addition to the 
light, simply pull out the alarm switch. 
This sets off a loud buzzing after the light 
has been flashing for 5 minutes. 


$795 


The Beam Alarm was developed after 
working with various societies for the 
hard of hearing. Our research department 
obtained much helpful data from the Phil- 
adelphia Society for Better Hearing. 


Aside from its unique feature, the G-E 
Beam Alarm is a fine clock. 


Accurate—electrically checked and reg- 
ulated by your Power Company to corre- 
spond with official Arlington time. De- 
pendable—sealed-in-oil construction needs 
no oiling. Thrifty—year after year of 
service for only about a penny a week. 

The new G-E Beam Alarm is a sen- 
sational value. The supply is limited. See 
your nearest dealer or write the General 
Electric Company, Dept. BA2, Bridge- 
port, Conn, 


General Elecitic Clocks 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING, INC. 


Founded 1903 
Private Lessons — Practice Classes — Normal Course 
Mary Pauline Ralli: Director—Kathryn Alling Ordman, 
Frances M. Segel, Voice and Speech 
Approved by New York State Education Department 
342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2 - 6423 (near 43rd St.) 


FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 


2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone: North 1874 


A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


d Course 


Life Situation Motion Pi ~C Pp 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
OT OLOGIST 
Sogeteliing § in the fitting of hearing aids 
most efficient and wearable instrument 
<y each patient is the one recommen 
Many ere of the All-in-One type. 
Hours 9:30-4-30. Saturday 9:30-1:00. By appointment. 


475 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
(cor. 41st St.) LE 2-3427 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
For Children and Adults 


Auditory Training and Lip Reading 
Fitting of Hearing Aids and Instruction in their Use 


654 Madison Ave. New York 21, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bu 8-6123 


MARTHA P. TURNER 
Speech Correction — Voice Training 
Lip Reading 
Formerly Instructor in the Army Rehabilitation 


Program for the Hard-of-Hearing 
Hoff General Hospital, Santa Barbara, California 


850 Park Avenue New York 21, N. Y. 
BUtterfield 8-5920 By appointment. 


LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 
Phone, Harrison 114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


TRASK SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
MRS. TRASK MISS MACKEY 


Approved by Veterans Administration to Give 
Instruction to Veterans Under GI Bill of Rights 


Telephone: 
Pennypacker 6780 


1420 Wainut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Rare Books Obtainable 


Through the courtesy of Mr. Francis 
Higgins and as a service to its readers, 
the Volta Review presents the following 
list of rare and old books dealing with 
the deaf and the hard of hearing. Anyone 
interested in obtaining copies of these 
works may address a letter to the Volta Bu. 
reau enclosing a self-addressed postal card 
which will be returned with complete in- 
formation. 

My Religion, by Helen Keller, 1st edition, 
1927. $1.50. 

Chrologia: or the Natural Language of the 
Hand, by John Bulwer, London, 1648 
and 1644. $50.00. 

Disease of the Ear, by George P. Field, 
M. R. C. S., Illustrated, 1882. 

Voice From the Dumb, by Sleight, 1855. 

Surdus in Search of his Hearing, by Yel- 
lon, 1906. 

Lost Senses: 1—Deafness ; 11—Blindness, 
by Kitto, two vols. in any, 1853 and 
1845. 

Speech for the Deaf, by A. J. Story, 1901. 

The Education of Deaf Mutes, by Thomas 
Arnold, 1888. 

Graduated Vocabulary and Dictionary for 
the Use of the Deaf and Dumb, by 
Duncan Anderson, London, 1861, $4.00. 

Statistics of the Deaf and Dumb in the 
State of New York, by T. Romeyn Beck, 
23 pp., Albany, 1836. $1.50. 

Growth of the Oral Method of Instructing 
the Deaf, by Alexander Graham Bell, 
23 pp., Boston, 1895. $2.00. 

Marriages of the Deaf in America, by 
Edward Allen Fay, Washington, 1898, 
Ist ed. $5.00. 

Notes and Observations upon the Educa- 
tion of the Deaf, with Revised Index to 
Education of Deaf Children, by Joseph 
E. Gordon, Washington, Volta Bureau, 
1892. Ist ed. $3.00. 

Deafmutism and the Education of Deaf 
Mutes by Lip Reading and Articulation, 
by Arthur Hartmann, trans. by Cassells, 
1881. $2.00. 

Facts, Anecdotes & Poetry relating to the 
Deaf & Dumb, by Edwin A. Hodgson, 
New York, 1891, $2.50. 
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“WORTH WAITING FOR!” 


hearing aid users 
agree about the 


new 
PERMO-MAGNETIC RADIOEAR 


Now, more and more Permo- 
Magnetic Radioears are being 
completed and deliveries are 
speeding up! 

Those who have received these 
remarkable Radioears are natu- 
rally enthusiastic. They are happy 
they waited for the Permo-Mag- 
netic... today’s only all-magnetic, 
wearable hearing aid. 

Their new hearing happiness 
confirms all they have been ex- 
pecting. The Noisemaster, the 
Phonemaster, the Powerizer, no 
front openings in the microphone 


case, no crystals anywhere to fade 
or fail . . . all of these radically 
different features, plus many 
others, combine to open new 
hearing horizons . . . satisfaction 
they thought would never be 
possible. 

See your nearest Radioear Dis- 
tributor and jet him demonstrate 
to you this greatest advancement 
in Radioear in over twenty years 
of hearing aid engineering. You 
can choose either the one-piece 
(Uniphone) or two-piece (Multi- 
power) model. 


my THE NEW 


[PERMO-MAGNETIC 
RADIOEAR 


RADIOEAR 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 
Radioear Building, 306-8 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
Manufacturers of Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids Since 1924 
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GET BURGESS 


/ QUALITY in 
THESE NEW SMALL- 
SIZE BATTERIES 


New construction principles have made it Possible to 

ck more hours of power into these tiny Burgess ‘‘B”’ 
Batteries for new self-contained instruments. They 
have standard terminals to fit all instruments using 
these tiny “‘B’’ batteries. 


TINY NEW “B” BATTERIES 


SURGESS 


he. oy heari d 
batte 
No. U20-E No. U15-E No. U10-E 
30 VOLTS 22'2 VOLTS 15 VOLTS 


You can get a long-life Burgess Battery for your hear- 
ing aid from your agent or at drug, radio, hardware, or 
department stores. 
Burgess makes a full 
line of and ““B” 
batteries for vacuum 
tube instruments and 
all popular types for 
carbon aids. 

Look for the black- 
and-white stripes. 
They identify Burgess 
Quality. 


HEARING AID 


The Volta Review 


The Deaf & Dumb: a Collection of Articles 
Relating to the Condition of Deaf 
Mutes; their education, and the Princi- 
pal Asylums, by E. J. Mann, Ist ed. 
$3.50. 

Sermon in Behalf of the New York Institu- 
tion for the Instruction of the Deaf and © 
Dumb, by John Summerfield, N. Y., 
May, 1822, Ist ed. $4.00. 

Memoir upon the Formation of a Deaf 

Variety of the Human Race, by Alex-~ 

ander Graham Bell. Wash. 1883. $6.00.~ 


Honors for English Colleagues ; 

Two Englishmen whose names have 
often been mentioned in the Volta Review 
were among those included in the latest 
King’s Birthday Honours List. 

The Duke of Montrose, President of the 
National Institute for the Deaf, London, © 
received one of the highest awards of 
chivalry, Knight of the Order of the 
Thistle. 

The Reverend F. W. G. Gilby, founder 
of schools and associations for the deaf in 
Jamaica, Trinidad, and British Guiana, re- 
ceived the O.B.E. (Order of the British 
Empire). 

It is pleasant to see this recognition of 
valiant workers in the field of deafness. 


Rotary Honors A. C. Manning 

Dr. A. C. Manning, for many years 
Superintendent of Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf and formerly Secre- 
tary of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 
was Officially presented May 9th to the 
1947 annual conference of the 176th Dis- 
trict of Rotary Clubs as the new District 
Governor. 


Michigan Aids Aged 

The State of Michigan, one of the few 
states which provide special attention to 
rehabilitation for the hard of hearing, 
now will provide help for the aged to pro- 
cure and maintain hearing aids. For in- 
formation, address Department of Social 
Welfare, Detroit, Michigan. 
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HERE’S THE KIND OF HEARING YOU’VE BEEN HOPING 
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FOR IN A ONE-PIECE INSTRUMENT 


Now, as the result of continuous re- 
search in TELEX LABORATORIES 
in the interest of good hearing, TELEX 
announces a new instrument—TELEX 

TELEX 97 incorporates many new 
features not found before in any hear- 
ing aid. It is the fulfillment of the 
promise of nearly normal hearing for 
all but the most severely deafened. 

Difficult to detect on the wearer .. . 
unbelievably lightweight and compact 
... powerful . . . faithful in tone repro- 
duction . . . and economical to operate. 


TELEX ime. rerex park 


’ 


. 


NEW! Exclusive! 
SOUND APERTURE 


This exclusive TELEX innovation practically 
eliminates clothing noise, because sound 
aperture is recessed from face of case. Pro- 
tects microphone from dust and dirt .. « 
distributes sound waves efficiently to cushion- 
mounted microphone. 


Write For Details About 
TELEX 97 


Made by the creators of the world’s first wear- 
able vacuum tube hearing aid. 


TELEX 


HEARING AIDS 


; 
| 
: 
| 
| 
: 
| 
=> | 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesgq 
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High School for the Deaf 


Four Years High School, Trades, Industrial Arts, Speech, Speech Reading, Auricular Training with Hearing Aids 
ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


1545 ST. PAUL STREET 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Clyde W. Johnson 


A member of the faculty of the Illinois 
School for the Deaf and well known con- 
tributor to the Votta Review, Clyde Wil- 
liam Johnson, died July 28th at Passavant 
hospital, Jacksonville, Illinois, after a brief 
illness. He is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Hughes Johnson, director of the 
acoustic department of the Illinois School, 
two adopted children, Betsy, 9, and Dean 
Clyde, 6, his parents, and two brothers. 

Born in Geneva, Illinois, Mr. Johnson 
attended Geneva High School and the State 
University where he was editor of the Daily 
Illini, a coveted position among under- 
graduates. Following his graduation from 
the University, he became a reporter for 
the Associated Press. 

At twenty-three, Mr. Johnson suddenly 
lost his hearing and turned for assistance 
to the Superintendent of the Jacksonville 
School. It was there that he took up lip 
reading, studying under Miss Elizabeth 


Hughes, also hard of hearing, who later 
became his wife. The couple drew a great 
deal of publicity with the building of a 
house completely outfitted for occupancy 
by deaf parents and because of which they 
were allowed the adoption of two normally 
hearing children. In an article in the 
Saturday Evening Post, “The House that 
Deafness Built,” Mr. Johnson stated that 
he and his wife felt that they could not 
have children of their own since the chances 
for their children to have unimpaired hear- 
ing were extremely low. 

Mr. Johnson’s death brings a real loss to 
the educational profession and to many 
who counted him as their friend. 


School Reports 


The Volta Bureau library acknowledges 
with appreciation its receipt of the fol- 
lowing: 

Annual Report of the Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf. 1946 
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SOLO-PAK! 


THE POWERFUL, SINGLE-UNIT 


HEARING AID 
BETTER HEARING 


We do not believe in using 


ea superlatives and extravagant 
a7, Fs why the deafened are turn- 


ing to Solo-pak as the answer 


to their hearing problem. By 
sight—by sound—by demon- 


stration — the excellence of 
Solo-pak is proven. 


SOLO-PAK OFFERS MANY FEATURES — CHECK THESE 


NEW—LEVEL POWER MIDGET BATTERY 
NEW—LARGE, POWERFUL MICROPHONE 

NEW—LOW OPERATING COSTS 

NEW—TINY SIZE—LIGHT WEIGHT 

NEW—NOISE REDUCING CASES IN CHOICE OF C@LORS 


NEW—INTERCHANGEABLE MAGNETIC, CRYSTAL AND | 
BONE RECEIVERS 


ALLEN-HOWE Electronics Corp. Peabody, Massachusetts 
; Please send FREE booklet—“Let’s be Frank About Hearing Aids” and the 
facts about SOLO-PAK. 
' 

' 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 
ALBANY (New York) 

144 Washington Ave. 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 

322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 2 (Illinois) 

30 W. Washington St. 
CLEVELAND 6 (Ohio) 

1206 Euclid Avenue 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 

55 East State Street, Room 410 
DAYTON 2 (Ohio) 

924 U. B. Building 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 1 (Michigan) 

418 West Elizabeth St. 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 

Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 

318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 2 (New Jersey) 

574 Jersey Avenue 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

111 Board of Trade Building 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

216 N. E. Third Street 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 

182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 

2019 Spruce Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND 5 @Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SALT LAKE CITY 1 (Utah) 
544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO 5 (Texas) 
401-2 Ogilvie Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 (California) 
414 Mason St., 700 Native Sons Bhdg. 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 
2431 14th St., N. W. 
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Bulletin of Farrar, A Day School for 


Deaf Children, Croydon, New South Wales, — 


Australia 

Report and Bulletin of Dominican 
Schools for the Deaf, Cape, South Africa, 
1945-1947 

Annual Report of the New York School 
for the Deaf, 1946. 


Biennial Report of the California School ; 


for the Deaf, 1946 


Thirty-first Annual Report of General . 


Honorary Work done for the Deaf, Hard 
of Hearing, and Deaf-Blind, by Kate ‘and 
Selwyn Oxley, 1944-1945 

Annual Report of the Beverly School 
for the Deaf, Beverly, Mass., 1946 


Letters to the Editor 
(Continued from page 420) 


over-compensation, but in this case the 
cause is not obscure, although it is not a 
hearing loss. 

Even Minnie Mumbler and Sophronia 
Shouter show up with normal hearing. 
Minnie is the too timid woman who never 
has learned to mingle in a group without 
becoming tongue-tied and voiceless, while 
Sophronia shows up either as the show-off 
type who talks loud in order to impress the 
people round about, or as a nervous, high 
strung woman whose voice mounts higher 
and higher because she is self conscious 
and becomes too interested in what she is 
saying. Our old friend over-compensation 
again. But why? No hearing loss. 

Which brings me to what I want to say, 
namely, that after some twenty-five years 
of close association with the hard of hear- 
ing I have come to the conclusion that they 
have no more and no fewer complexes than 
the so-called normally hearing. The vagar- 
ies of personality may vary slightly from 
those of the persons who hear well, but 
their number is no greater, and their types 
are no more difficult. 

You are definitely on my party list, Mrs. 
Woodruff, because of the personality you 
reveal, hard of hearing or not. I hope | 
may be on yours, hearing or not. 

GERTRUDE ANDERSON LEE 
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Get 
“EVEREADY” 
“MINI-MAX” 


OU’LL get more full-volume hearing (according to 
your requirements ), with less frequent power fading. 


Because the exclusive flat-cell construction of these great 
batteries packs more energy-producing material into the 
ein same, or smaller, space. 
B BATTERIE § You'll have fewer battery changes. Because, size for 
size, these are the longest-lasting hearing-aid batteries in 
for Better the world. Thinner, lighter, more compact, they make 
Hearing your aid easier to wear too. You can see for yourself how 
these advantages save you money. Get “Eveready” “Mini- 
LO-N-G-E-R! Max 


” “B” batteries from your hearing-aid dealer. 
The registered trade-marks “Eveready” and "'Mini-Max” 
distinguish products of 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


30 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Unit of Union Carbide EVE R FA DY 
and Carbun Corporation 
a3 


TRADE-MARKS 


 MINI-MAX 


HEARING-AID BATTERIES 


& 
| 
1 Dept vR-7 1 
nc. 
2 Com any, , 1 
\ National Carbon York 17, N- 4 
1 30 Bast 42nd Streets t 
Name—— 
tate. 1 
| 


TEED FOR 2 YEARS. aor 


3003 No. Henderson Pert. VR-9 


STATE 
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Rules for Writers 


1. Have something to say. 

2. Let your ideas take form in your 
mind before you begin to write. If you 
can’t hold the ideas in your mind, how 
can the reader? 

3. Don’t write when tired; tired writing 
makes tired reading. 

4. Choose a time and place free from in- 
terruption. 

5. Write down the words just as they 
come without much attention to detail. 

6. Rewrite the article carefully with your 
readers in mind. 

7. Check through to get rid of big words 
and fancy phrases. 

8. Check through again to see that the — 
sequence of ideas is right. 

9. Check through once more to see if 
you can add something personal, human, or 
concrete. 

10. Boil it down. A 1,000-word article 
will be read by 4 times as many people as 
2,000 words. 

11. Hold the article for a few days and 
you can review it with more detachment. 

12. Try it out on friends who will be 
honestly critical. 

13. Type the article neatly double spaced 
with good margins. 

14. Send the manuscript to only one 
editor at a time. . 

15. If your manuscript is returned, don’t 
be disappointed. Many are written and few 
can be used. Your reward is in the growth 
of writing. 

—Journal of the National 
Education Association. 


Philanthropy 
(Continued from page 411) 


experience with musical rhythm usually 
comes through feeling the vibrations of the 
piano with his fingers as the instrument is 
played. Rhythm helps the deaf child’s co- 
ordination, accent, and fluency in speech. 
Sense training, play and rest periods are 
also a part of his program. In addition, 
the older child is taught standard subjects 
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A big factor in making the modern Hearing Aid such a 
neat, compact instrument is the great reduction made 

possible in. size of batteries. For exarple: 
2 In 1939 the tubes used ‘in the average Hearing Aid iby: 
-almost one-third of a ‘watt from the “A” battery. Today, 

thanks to Raytheon developments in tube: design and 

construction; onthe “A” battery igonly ome-fifth 

this amount , . ..resulting in about fen times® the life 
from the same size battery. 
Constantly improving the design, tech- 

. niques, and equipment for making: Hearing Aid: Tubes, 
Raytheon is supplying more than 90% of allin use paige 


*Modern “A” batteries designed to take advantage of this Raytheon 
now are much smaller, with many times the life. 


"RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Special Tube Section 
5 CHAPEL STREET, NEWTON, MASSACHUS 


WEARING AIDS gol wag 
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BEEN WAITING FOR A 


To persons with impaired hearing 
who urgently need them, there are 
some Telephone Amplifiers* available. 


Ask your local Tele- 
phone Business Office 
for a demonstration. 


* 4 small apparatus to omplify telephone reception. 
May be tuned fo different volumes. Attached to your 
teleph for a nominal thly charge. 


STOCK EAR MOLDS 


Bepecially designed to fit the average ears, 
giving maxi- 
mum comfort 
and efficiency. 
Made of clear 
Lucite. This 
material can 
be easily filed 
and polished 
for slight 
alterations. 
Adapted to all 
types of midg- 
et receivers. 
No plaster im- 
pression neces- 
sary. Size may 
be determined 
by a novel pa- 
per scale sup- 
plied on re- 
quest. 


DEALERS—Write for Prices Today. 
” WE ARE ALSO EQUIPPED % 


} TO MAKE REPAIRS ON | 
ALL HEARING AIDS 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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such as reading, writing, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, art, and dancing. 

As time goes on the school plans to make 
camping possible for all its children. This 
summer six of the oldest children attend. 
ed the Jack Little Camp in Madill, Okla- 
homa, for two weeks. One little girl won 
the award for the best horseback riding. 
Another little girl, who had liked meat-and 
potatoes only, qualified for the prize in the 
“Clean Your Plate” contest. 

The Dallas Pilot Club aims to keep its 
school for deaf children centered around 
a citizenship training program that will 
give these children an opportunity for nor- 
mal, independent, and happy lives. It could 
well be in future years that successful grad- 
uates of the Pilot Institute for the Deaf 
will carry on the philanthropic work of 
today. 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
(Continued from page 416) 


well in the paper next day. I went home in 
a state as near mental and physical col- 
lapse as I have ever experienced. And so, 
when Mr. A. B. S., above, remarks non- 
chalantly that it is perfectly easy for a deaf 
person who speaks one language to pick up . 
another one by the way, I put my tongue 
in my cheek, and reflect once more on the 
prowess of the bi-lingual lip readers I have 
known. 
Sincerely yours, 
MATHER 


The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 419) 


Oklahoma this summer. Undoubtedly, you 
have all read the advertisements in the 
Votta Review. The Camp is on Lake 
Texoma and is to be a permanent one for 
deaf children. Barbara has been asked to 
serve as a Junior Counsellor and she is 
thrilled with the idea. I hope that Johnita 
will be there, too. After these many, many 
years those two girls should know each 
other. When Johnita and Barbara were 
babies, Mrs. W and I were taking the cor- 
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ECONOMICAL | 
Last Longer 


NEW PARAVOX ABOUT SIZE OF SPECTACLE CASE—SLIM— 
SLENDER—EXCLUSIVE PLASTIC CHASSIS GREAT PROTECTION 
AGAINST BREAKAGE, ASSURES ONE-MINUTE SERVICE 


Thousands acclaim the PARAVOX 'Xtra-Thin Hearing Aid as their 

“Number One” choice. 

lt has everything, we believe, desirable in an Aid. Small size, 

slimness that nestles under garments, lightweight (about 6 ounces  —-—»s . a 

even with batteries), high fidelity amplification,—and only one cord. = 
10c ‘A’ Battery 


No longer need you carry bulky batteries or a separate battery lasts 60 hours. 
carrier which you may hide in your back pocket (if you are a man) Using the *A"conomizer (at 
or on your person (if you are a woman). PARAVOX, with its one-case, _left above) you can save 


one-cord, can be your answer to greater comfort and hearing ease. on ‘A’ batteries. Cut your 
hearing aid costs this 


SEE PARAVOX BEFORE YOU BUY! Try it, test it, and you, too, will PARAVOX way. 
know why thousands have bought it. 


ASK FOR INTERESTING BOOKLET “Hearing Electrically”. 
. It's free,— tells you how a bird note travels through the PARAVOX. 


MANUFACTURED BY PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. — 2056 East 4th Street — CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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EFFICIENT, TOO, = IT HEARS EVEN A WHISPER 
7 

q 

Guaranteed by 


~ 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 


NEW STREAMLINED EDITION 
MULLER-WALLE METHOD 
OF LIP READING 
By MARTHA E. BRUHN 
Pioneer Teacher of Lip Reading 
Clear Presentation of a Basic Method 
A new, valuable feature in this Sixth Edition is 
INSTRUCTIONS TO TEACHERS 
An Application to Lip Reading of 
Modern Methods of Teachin. Languages 
$3.00 Postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, 9.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
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respondence course of the Wright Oral 
School at the same time. It will be fine to 
have them meet. 


Mrs. L. U., New Mexico. 


Our Little Mexican Girl 


Maria Teresa, who is now almost twelve 
years old, has never met another deaf per- 
son. She is associated with a rather large 
group of children here whose fathers are 
employees of this mining company. She 
visits them, swims with them, and is just 
one of the group. I gave her a few lessons 
in swimming and then she went the rest of 
the way by watching the others and gain- 
ing confidence little by little, until now she 
swims quite well. It is a source of great 
pleasure to her. 

She is very domestically inclined and is 
a substantial help to her mother when one 
of the maids is absent for a time. 

During her vacation she visited her 
grandmother in Mexico City and on her 
return observed that the city is divided 
into many parts and that the street cars 
and buses have the names of the various 
parts to which they go. She doesn’t care 
to live there, as it is too large a city, she 
says. 

She is deeply interested in the Royal 
Family of England and greatly admires 
the princesses, especially Princess Eliza- 
beth. She has a collection of magazines 
with pictures of them. She asked dozens of 
questions about their trip to South Africa, 
traced on the map the likely course of their 
ship on the homeward journey, and was 
right there to help welcome them when they 
landed! 

Maria Teresa has a complete hearing 
loss in one ear and about eighty per cent 
in the other. We tried a hearing aid, but 
without results. 

She continues her interest in English 
and translates quite readily. That is where 
her good memory serves her well. While 
there are few breath or voice stops in Span- 
ish, she has no trouble with English words 
containing them. 

Her greatest trouble is that her mind 
works faster than her tongue, and when 
she talks fast her speech is not very intel- 
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BATTERY- CONTAINED, ALL-IN-ONE 


The Smallest, Lightest, Most Powerful All-in-One 
Hearing Instrument Ever Created by Acousticon— 
Maker of the World's First Electrical Hearing Aid 


The wonder of this slender, jewel-like 
instrument is that it contains not only 
the complete working mechanism but 
also the complete battery supply of 
a powerful hearing instrument. 

What comfort and convenience for 
you in this small, slim instrument. 
Because it operates so efficiently and 
powerfully on a tiny 15-volt “‘B”’ bat- 
tery, you no longer need the heavier, 
bulkier, high-voltage batteries. 

And a new Noise Suppressor pro- 
v:des even greater hearing efficiency 


It Is Almost as Thin as 

a Fountain Pen and 
Little More Than 
Half as Long! 


and comfort because it suppresses, by 
fingertip control, irritating back- 


ground noises the way you tune out — 


a station on your radio. 

And when this instrument — with 
all its engineering advances—is accu- 
rately fitted to your individual hearing 
loss through Acousticon’s specially 
developed fitting technique, you may 
find it is exactly what you need to 
return to you all the pleasures you 
once enjoyed. 


World's First & Oldest Manufacturer 


V4, of Electrical Hearing Aids 
INTERNATIONAL | 
580 FIFTH AVENUE | 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. %, 


ACOUSTICON INTERNATIONAL— Dept. #518 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I wish to have the FREE BOOK | 
called ‘‘Personal Analysis of Your Hearing Loss 
and How It Can Be Correct | 


NAME ..... 


a 


A WORLD-WIDE SERVICE by the | 
= | 


The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at four years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
7 Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Blement and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 
Per Set 35.00 
Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 
LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Four charts of 12 stories each, 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual.» $17.00 

Series III. Myths $10.00 

$37.50 
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ligible. When she is having a speech test, 
many words are pronounced perfectly, for 
she is ambitious to make a good grade. 
It is then surprising that one who has no 
hearing can speak so intelligibly. 

Her sentence construction is unusually 
good. Miss Hancock, her tutor, says that 
this is undoubtedly the case because her 
language is not influenced by signs, which 
do much to destroy “straight” or correct 
language. She makes more A’s than B’s 
in language and is, on the whole, a B-plus 
pupil. 

A short period each day is devoted to 
sewing—only dolls’ clothes thus far. She 
is learning the terms used in sewing opera- 
tions and the names of the different parts 
of the garments, such as seam, hem, tucks, 
and ruffle. As a result of her work, her 
doll has quite a complete wardrobe, but 
she has no further interest in playing with 
dolls. She prefers hopscotch, swimming, or 
watching a baseball game. 

Inc. L. V., Mexico. 


On Top of the World 
(Continued from page 409) 


hostels, but knowing real companionship 
and seeing England as I had never done 
before. 

Out of these holiday memories surely 
something very significant emerges. They 
were times when ears were, nearly always, 
entirely unnecessary. This is great encour- 
agement to me when I reflect, at times with 
sadness, as surely many of us who are deaf 
have reflected, that the everyday relaxa- 
tions and “escapes” such as are provided 
by a movie or a play or a party are often 
really hard work for us, while to those 
with both hearing and sight they are so 
often merely entertainment; these people 
can be gathered up so easily, as it were, 
in the swirl of things. 

But when you are on holiday, and espe- 
cially when you travel, nearly all the joy 
and the spirit of invigoration can come to 
you through sight and movement, but espe- 
cially through sight. You can be on top 
of the world as easily this way as when 
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you fall in love, or when you see the first 
flush of some ultimate triumph over a score 
of obstacles which a silent world would 
seem to place in your path to test you. 

Perhaps indeed you who are deaf have 
found, as I am beginning to find, that 
what we see and experience holds often 
more intensity and thrifl in it now than 
it did in our days of hearing. Can it be 
compensation? I know I had to be deaf 
before I could realise how lovely the spring 
could be. 


Printed Circuits for Hearing Aids 
(Continued from page 406) 


if they are not required to handle a large 
amount of power. Moreover, the minute 
tubes operate satisfactorily on lower bat- 
tery voltages and currents than their large- 
sized equivalents, and operate with greater 
stability under vibration and jarring be- 
cause of their close-knit construction. The 
level of “microphonics,” the noise due to 
vibration of the tube elements, is also much 
lower in the midget tubes. 

However, the era of the hearing aid the 
size, and thickness of a half-dollar is not 
here, and may never come. Considered in 
terms of a mechanical device, an ear with 
impaired hearing has low efficiency. Only 
a small fraction of the sound energy put 
into it is transmitted to the sound recep- 
tors in the brain. Therefore, it must be 
supplied with a great deal of energy, so 
that a usable amount of energy may be de 
livered to the brain. The hearing aid sup 
plies this additional energy, and its size is 
controlled by the definite amount of space 
required to store the supplementary energy. 
The batteries are the reservoirs from which 
the additional energy is drawn, and the size 
of the hearing aid is largely dependent 
upon the size of its power pack. The 
microphone, too, must be of finite size, 
since it must gather sufficient sound ener- 
gy from the incoming sound wave to em 
able the hearing aid to convert the energy 
stored in the batteries into a much larger 
replica of the incoming sound. 

If printed circuits may not lead to sub- 
minuscle hearing aids, they may at least 
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facilitate improvements in durability and 
economy. Printed wiring is less likely to 
shake loose and become noisy from poor 
contact, and hence it may give better ser. 
vice, especially since a hearing aid worn 
on the body leads a rough and tumble exis. 
tence. Also, if manufacturing control on 
microphones and receivers improves, so 
that a standard circuit may be designed 
and adopted which can operate between 
any appropriate microphone and receiver, 
it may be possible to print circuits so 
cheaply that it will be cheaper to replace 
an entire amplifier when a breakdown oc 
curs than to repair the existing defect. At 
present this is not the case. 

I have asked several manufacturers 
about the imminence of printed circuits in 
hearing aids. They are, of course, experi- 
menting with them. However, in order to 
make two or more hearing aids with the 
same characteristics it is at present neces- 
sary to select microphones and receivers 
carefully from the run of manufactured 
specimens, and to take up the remaining 
inequalities by “doctoring” the circuit. 
The vacuum tubes also vary in their char- 
acteristics and sometimes the replacement 
of a tube requires alteration of the rest of 
the circuit for optimum performance. 
Printed circuits which have most of their 
components firmly secured in place do not 
lend themselves easily to modification on 
an individual basis. 


When hearing aids with printed circuits 
arrive on the market, the following ad- 
vances will have been made: (1) Hearing 
aid amplifiers will be sufficiently standard 
ized so that they may be made by mass 
production methods, i.e., their functioning 
will be so nearly satisfactory that only 
minor improvements in design may be 
anticipated. (2) The components of which 
the device is made will be manufactured 
with such uniformity as to be practically 
interchangeable. (3) The parts of which 
the circuit is composed will be cheap 
enough so that the entire amplifier circuit 
may be manufactured on a unit replace 
ment basis. 

Jt might happen any time. 
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